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THE WEDDING OF TIIE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
PETROTHAL OF THE ROYAL BRIDE. 
Ir was in the autumn of 1955, and in the midst of the public re- 
joicing at the news of the fall of Sebastopol, that Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia, nephew of the reigning Kings and heir presump- 
tive, once removed, to the crown, without much previous public 
announcement, came to pay a visit to her Majesty, who, with the 
Royal family, was at Balmoral, where the Court had arrived from the 
sonth the week before. His Royal Highness entered Aberdeen on 
Friday, September 14, and proceeded by the Dandee Railway towards 
the Royal residence, being met at Banchory by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, who, accompanied by General Sir George Grey, had 
posted thirty miles to greet his arrival. The Prussian Prince, who 
was attended by Colonel Heintze, was received by the Queen, attended 
by the ladies and gentlemen of the household, on his arrival at 
Balmoral. On the following day, Saturday, the Queen, with her 
toyal guest and the Court, visited the camp of the Forbes High 
landers, on the Dee, where they were received by Sir Charles Forbes, 
and were afterwards entertained by an exhibition of Highland games 
by the men of the clan. Prince Albert and the Prince of Prussia 
were afterwards driven to Abergeldie Woods, where, they enjoyed the 
sport of deer-stalking. This amusement proved so gratifying to the 
Prince of Prussia that he indulged in it daily during his short sojourn 
in the north, and several fine stags were the trophies which fell to 
his unerring aim. 

On the 28th of September the ordinary calm routine of rural enjoy- 
ment whieh marked the sojourn of the Court in her Majesty's 
favourite highland home was diversified by a dance to the tenantry on 
the Balmoral property, at which were present some non-commisioned 
officers and soldiers of the 79th and 93rd Regiments who had served 
in the Crimea, and who happened to be quartered at Ballater. At this 
joyous and interesting gathering the Prince of Prussia was present. 
On the Monday following (Oct. 1) his Royal Highness took his de- 


parture for London, accompanied as far as Braemar by the Queen and | 


Prince Albert. He arrived in London on the following day, putting 
up at Claridge’s (late Mivart’s) Hotel, at which a suite of apartments 
bad been prepared for his reception. On the Tuesday following his 
Royal Highness took his departure from London for Berlin, vid the 
South-Eastern Railway and Dover. 

A few weeks after Prince Frederick William’s return home, 
the Cross, a Berlin newspaper, announced, apparently on authority, 
that the betrothal would take place in May, and the marriage on the 
21st November, 1857, or as soon after as possible; and that the young 
couple would pass their Christmas holidays in England, and make 
their entry into Berlin immediately after the new year, by which 
time the palace fitting up for their residence would be ready for their 
The happy event, however, was not destined te take place 
Meantime the bridegroom elect made 


reception. 
<9 soon as was anticipated. 





frequent visits, from time to time, to England, and took part with the | 


Court in many interesting ceremonials. 

On June 6, 1856, her Majesty and the Prince Consort went to a 
grand fancy dress ball at Hanover-square Rooms, given in aid of the 
fands of the Reyal Academy of Music. The Princess Royal and 
Prince Frederick of Prussia were also of the august party—the 
furmer simply attired in a white robe and a wreath of flowers. 

Prince Frederick of Prussia paid a visit to England in May, 1857, 
and was present, with the Princess Royal and others of the Royal 
family, at the christening of her Majesty's youngest child, the 
Princess Beatrice. Meantime the official announcement of the be- 
trothal of Prince Frederick William with the Princess Royal of 
England was published in the Staats Anzeiger. 

On the 18th of May her Majesty communicated the grati‘ying intel- 
ligence to the House of Commons, in a gracious message, which was 
brought up by Lord Palmerston, asking for the concurrence and 
assistance of this House in enabling her to make such provision for 
her eldest daughter, with a view to the said marriage, as may be suit- 
able to the dignity of the Crown and the honour of the country. 

t were needless to recapitulate the discussions which ensned upon 
this subject, in the end of which a provision was made for her Royal 
Highness of £40,000 as an outfit, and an annuity of £8000 a year for 
life trom the date of her intended marriage. 

The marriage was now fixed to take place on the 25th January, 1858, 
and the necessary preparations to give it due éclat were shortly set 
on foot—the Prince Frederick returning meantime to Berlin. 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 
We have, from time to time, recorded the preparations for the Royal 
Marriage; and now proceed to detail the ceremonial and festivities of 
Monday last. 

The most remarkable and delightful feature in Monday's proceedings 
was the good humour which everywhere prevailed The whole metro- 
polis wore an aspect of joy and festivity; flags and banners were 
waving in the air; bells were ringing and guns firing at frequent 
intervals throughout the day; the streets were crowded with light- 
heeled and merry-hearted pedestrians, all wending in the same direc- 


of the free and effluent spirit of holiday enjoyment. Though many of 
the shops were open, there was a general cessation from business in all 
the great thoroughfares. 

Notwithstanding that the dawn was ushered in with peals of wed- 
ding-bells from almost every steeple in London, the day broke dis- 
mally enongh, for it had been freezing during the night, and, when 
morning came, “in russet mantle clad,” the frost-fog hung close to 
the earth, the ground was cold, crisp, and slippery, and a keen breeze 
from the north swept eagerly through the streets. But as the day 
wore on the air acquired a softer quality; the sky brightened; and 
the Princess Royal had pleasant experience of an old English proverb 
(nothing the worse for wear)—“ Happy the bride that the sun shines 
on. 

ST. JAMES'S PARK. 

St. James’s Park was, of course, the great centre of attraction. 
Long before the day had dawned, streams of pedestrians had set in 
the direction of the park. A cold frosty fog enveloped the West- 
end, and a keen, biting atmosphere rendered it far from pleasant to the 
knots of loiterers who hovered about the neighbourhood of Bucking- 
ham Palace. As the sun rose the.crowds thickened, but for two or 
three hours the mist still hung over the park, and it was as yet im- 
possible to distinguish objects at any distance. The hum of voices, 
however, betokened that the multitude were rapidly augmenting, at 
every footstep parties were encountered, bent either upon securing 
front places, or upon turning the occasion to profit by letting out frail 
stands. A)! the dilapidated hand-barrows, trucks, and stalls of 
Clerkenwell and Whitechapel appeared to be in requisition: they 
came looming through the mist like spectral monsters, and, under 
cover of the temporary darkness, their enterprising owners succeeded 
in planting some of them right against the Palace walls. As the 
morning advanced the increasing power of the sun drew up the 


| canopy. 


| and attendants appeared to enjoy the scene amazingly: they 
| langhed and chatted as 


| route, 
| miration, was the utter absence of anything hke military display. 





tion ; and every one seemed resolved to partake as heartily as possible mee - cone within Bees ig ap nt rere ps cen 


| officers and ladies of the Royal household, the Duke of Cambridge, the 


damp curtain that hung over head, and disclosed to view as fine a 
day as the most sanguine could desire at this period of the year. 
By this time the park was literally thronged ; not’a foot of space be- 
tween the gates of the Palace and Chapel Royal was without its 
tenant, while our industrious friends from the East-end had taken 
care to flank both sides of the route with their rickety platforms 
before the police could warn them off. Not a taole, how- 
ever, of them could be dislodged, for they had _ erected 
their scaffoldings in such numbers that they formed effec- 
tual barricades against all the efforts of the police force. 
Those who recollect the Peace demonstrations in 1814, the 
Jubilee, and some other of the most prominent celebrations of which 
St. James’s Park was the scene during the earlier part of the 
present century, may form some idea of the numbers congregated. 
Up to about an hour before the time named for the event, and again 
after the Royal party had entered the gates of St. James’s Palace, all 
the features of an ordinary fair were observable. There were venders 
of spice nuts, oranges, and sweets in abundance; itinerant ballad- 
singers chanting odes complimentary upon the happy event—whether 
the veritable effusions of the poet-laureate we are unable to say, 
but they evidently accorded with the public taste, and excited a 
large share of patronage. There were huge particoloured umbrellas, 
bedecked with bright yellow tassels, under which the jockey-club 
weighing-machine would give you your exact weight for the small fee 
of ahalfpenny. Illustrated penny programmes of the procession and 
ceremony, in the more remote quarters of the Park, carpeted the 
ground. 

The old barrows and rickety tables and benches which had 
been improvised into platforms were speedily occupied, and their pro- 
prietors, who took care to be paid beforehand, must have reaped a rich 
harvest. They did not, however in many cases, seem to be deeply 
impressed with the axiom “property has its duties as well as its 
rights,” for many of thesestanding-places were sofragile that long before 
the procession arrived they had broken down, landing their occupants 
in the midst of a dense crowd, from which, except the backs and heads 
of those in close proximity and the tops of the trees, it was impossible 
to see anything. It is almost needless to add that the applications 
for the return of the “rent” paid for these deceptive standings were 
not responded to. Those who doubted the stability of these specimens 
of amateur architecture, or who desired to economise and were pos- 
sessed of sufficient courage, mounted the trees, the branches of which 
along the whole of the Mall and in the inclosure were thickly peopled. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of St. James’s the efforts of the 
police, though assembled in great force, were all but powerless 
against the enormous mass with which they had to contend; and, 
when the advance of the leading troopers of the escort announced the | 
approach of the Royal party, the pressure became so great that it was 
with the utmost difficulty that the crowd could be kept back suffi- 
ciently to allow a passage for the Royal carriages, and this was only 
done by the aid of the Life Guards and the mounted men of the police. 
At one moment the screams of women and children were terrific, and | 
several ladies were rescued in a fainting state. In the garden of | 
Sutherland House a handsome stage was erected, covered with a | 
Upon this, which commanded a view of the whole route of 
the procession, a considerable number of the Sutherland family and 
their friends were seated. 


PROGRESS OF THE ROYAL CORTEGE. 

About a quarter to twelve o'clock the centre gate of Buckingham 
Palace was slowly opened, and the fortunate few who were in its 
immediate vicinity could see the first portion of the distinguished | 
personages who were to take part in the august ceremony enter their | 
carriage. These were her Majesty's principal guests from abroad, 
who were conveyed in half-a-dozen carriages drawn each by two | 
horses ; an eighth carriage contained the bride, who was attended by 
her great-uncle, the King of the Belgians. She was, however, not | 
recognised by the people, and probably would have passed on without 
exciting a cheer had not the sound of trumpets at the end of the alley | 
announced that her carriage bore some one of distinction, and thus | 
secured her Royal Highness a feeble cheer as her carriage disappeared 
through the gate of the Chapel Royal. The foreign Princes | 





their carriages rolled along, and 
called one another's attention to the striking incidents of the 
Perhaps not the least subject of their notice, if not their ad- | 
A 
few Life Guardsmen stationed at long intervals were all that they 
could see, and yet the line was clearly kept, while there was nothing 
beyond it to betoken anything but order, decorum, and regularity. 
About a quarter of an hour afterwards some dozen other carriages 
drove along : these conveyed the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, and 
the other members of the Royal family, the last being occupied by 
the Prince Consort. His Royal Highness was, no doubt, better 
known in the multitude, and therefore more easily recognisable, and 
as his carriage passed along he was honoured with a cheer that ccn- 
tinued from the beginning to the end of the Mall. Another quarter 


Duchess of Cambridge, and the Princess Mary of Cambridge. Then 
came the only carriage of the day drawn by cream-coloured horses, 
and at once a cry was heard of “The Queen—the Queen!” Her 
Majesty was accompanied by the Duchess of Kent. The cheering 
then became general. 


ST. JAMES'S PALACE, 

To enable our readers the more clearly to understand the cere- 
monial, the details of whick we are now abont to give, we must take 
them a preliminary journey through the Palace. At the garden en- 
trance atemporary colonnade, or covered way, had been constructed, 
under which the carriages drove, and from which the Royal party 
entered the Palace. This erection, covered with crimson and yellow 
drapery, decorated with holly, and weli and cheerily lighted, formed 
a very suitable point at which to commence a bridal gathering. 
Within doors all was new, and rich, and appropriate. Waiting-rooms 
lay invitingly open to the right and left in which such of the Court 
attendants as were not to take part in the procession could remain, 
while the more important functionaries followed onward iu the train 
of the Sovereign. In front rose the staircase, newly carpeted in 
crimson, its balustrades painted in royal blue and richly gilded, the 
handrail throughout being covered in crimson velvet. At the top, on 
the right, was the bride’s boudoir, sparkling in white and gold; its 
walls furnished with costly mirrors, and its toilette-table draped in 
Honiton lace, and finished with regal magnificence. On oneof the toilette 
appointments the gaze of such ladies as were admitted to a transitory 
peep was fixed with immense admiration and curiosity. This was a 
gigantic pincushion, the frame of which was of wood richly carved 
and gilt, and the top covered with the richest Honiton lace, on which 
the Royal monogram was beautifully embroidered. Across the land- 





| landings below, 


ing a pair of folding doors thrown open disclosed the suite of state 
apartments, the council chamber, the throne room, Queen Anne's 
room, the tapestry chamber, the armoury, and then the great stair- 
case leading through the colour-court to the Chapel Royal, the en- 
trance to which was in the centre of a rather gloomy passage running 
at right angles through the last-named apartments. 

The floral decorations require especial notice. Commencing with 
the state entrance from the Palace gardens, on the right and left of 
the covered way, beneath which the Queen and her illustrious guests 
alighted, there had been erected a screen, composed of branches of 
laurel and bay-tree, which stood out in fine relief against the purple 
and scarlet draperies with which the archway was adorned. The 
whole length of this entrance was covered with evergreens, and in the 
centre of the highest point a boss of flowers and evergreens, orna- 
mented with a knot, composed of the united colours of England and 
Prussia, formed an appropriate finish. 

Beneath this covered way garlands of luxuriant evergreens, with 
handsome pendants formed of tendrils of ivy, were hung from pillar 
to pillar throughout its whole length. The garlands were formed 
with a double twist of laurastinus in flower, alternated with golden 
furze, the centre coil being composed of holly studded with berries. Over 
each column the garlands were united by knots with streamers of the 
colours of England and Prussia. A second row of garlands of the 
same description ornamented the opposite side, and the door by which 
her Majesty entered appeared to be set in a frame of the most exqui- 
site combination of flowers, leaves, and berries. The windows on both 
sides had a similar framework, as well as the new doors for the Royal 
suite on each side of her Majesty's entrance, although less gorgeously 
decorated than the doorway through which the Queen passed, over 
which was an arch formed of real palm branches. The baluster of 
the Royal staircase by which the Queen ascended to her retiring- 
room was intertwined with the delicate foliage of a creeping plant 
into which were interwoven roses and camellias. , 

In the throne-room and in Queen Anne’s room miniature parterres 
of flowers were flourishing on the mantelpieces, while delicate 
twining plants in diminutive festoons fringed the edge of the marble. 
Each window throughout the whole length of the state apartments 
was filled with flowers set in beds of moss. At the top of the state 
staircase the coup-d'eil was both striking and beautiful. The first 
object that met the eye was the initials V. A. and F.W., formed of red 
and white camellias, upon a background of evergreens, plaited in so 
artful a manner as to compose a rich natural tapestry, the deep 
emerald tint of which admirably threw out in alto-relievo the initials 


of the Royal bride and bridegroom. This entablature was 
supported and ornamented by palm branches, united by the 
colours of England and Prussia. In the corners of the 


and right and left of these Royal ciphers, 
stood gigantic leaves of the celebrated fan-palm, each leaf of 
which measures sixteen feet in height. The rail of the grand stair- 
case was entwined with tM stephanotus, interspersed by white 
flowers. On entering the colonnade, garlands of the same description 
as those at the Queen's entrance were formed in double lines between 
the columns on one side, and against the wall on the other. And the 
effect of the suitable arrangement of colours was here peculiarly 
apparent, the garlands being united with the colours of Prussia and 
England between the grey marble columns ; but on the wall opposite, 
which is scarlet, they were united by the bridal favours of white satin 
and ‘silver. Under the centre of each garland a knot of various 
flowers was attached to the wall with another bridal favour of the 
same materials ; and these garlands, knots of flowers, and favours 
continued throughout the whole length of the passage leading to the 
chapel. 

From an early hour in the morning all these Royal apartments and 
their intervening galleries were the scene of continuous bustle and 
excitement. Groups of magnificently-dressed ladies might be seen 
rushing about everywhere ticket in hand, and appealing to impassive 


| masters of the ceremonies, who seemed most reluctant to leave the 


posts in which they had originally been stationed. The colour court, 
which admitted morning costume, was soon packed with human heads ; 
and Queen Anne’s room, as well as the tapestry-chamber, were rapidly 
filled with its more elaborately costumed occupants. The magnificent 
gallery in the first-named chamber looked exceedingly gay and 
brilliant, being exclusively devoted to young ladies, who suffered, with 
the patience of martyrs, the chill of a January morning, as they sat 
in their gossamer robes anxiously waiting the arrival of the Royal 
procession. The occupants of the armoury and tapestry-chamber 
seemed more comfortable, being located in a smaller space; and here 
also it appeared as if more care had been taken to raise the tempera- 
ture by artificial means. Officers of state and of ceremony, great and 
small, hurried about full of importance; and there was everywhere 
that sort of pleasurable confusion which is generally the harbinger of 
a great state spectacle. 
THE COLONNADE, 

The greatest portion of the spectators who were admitted by 
tickets within the Palace were accommodated in the colonnade, 
along which the three processions passed from the state rooms to the 
chapel. The entrance to these seats was from the lower end of St. 
James’s-street, and before the hour of opening the doors a crowd, 
chiefly of ladies, had gathered round them. The arrangements were 
carried out very punctually. At ten precisely the ticket-holders were 
admitted, and, though there was something of a rush, yet, as access to 
the top tier of seats that rose from the pillar side of the colonnade up- 
ward was given by three separate stairways, there was no confusion. 
The first comers chose the best seats, and the lower tiers were speedily 
oceupied. Theseats were covered with scarlet cloth, crossed by blue 
lines marking the space for each person. But, as the majority were 
ladies, it required some polite interference on the part of the attend. 
ants, and much compression of voluminous skirts, before the seats 
could be made to hold the appointed number. In half an hour the 
whole space was filled. Then began the period of waiting, incident 
to all such occasions: it was enlivened by the frequent passing of 
uniforms up and down the colonnade, the heralds and pursuivants 
being especially active; now and then a Minister, a Gold Stick, or 
some well-known military name was noted. There were some errors 
of course: Clarence, King at Arms, was mistaken for a Yeoman of 
the Guard, and a party of diplomatists were generally supposed 
to be Prussian footmen. Random speculations of this kind, and criti- 
cisms of each other's toilettes by the ladies, filled up the time very 
agreeably. The prevailing style of dress was befitting a bridal: there 
were so many white bonnets and gauvy veils that it might have 
been supposed a large number of brides had been dispersed among 
the spectators. There were few gentlemen; parties had evidently 
been made up with the only indispensable amount of male escort. 
The scene, therefore, was all colour, tier on tier, like a bril- 
liant slope of flowers. The spaces between the pillars of the colonnade 
were hung with wreaths of ivy, holly, and other evergreens, fastened 
with rosettes and streamers of white satin; the opposite wall was 
similarly decorated, with the addition of bouquets of palm leaves and 
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flowers. Beneath every rosette were the plume and helmet of a tall 
guardsman, also his cuirass, and, finally, his boots; the red coat being 
all but merged into the scarlet drapery behind him. 

Shortly before twelve an order to these statue-like warriors to 
“ carry swords ” produced a clash and glancing of steel for a salute, 
and the Princess of Prussia and her attendants passed into the chapel. 

Immediately afterwards the sound of trumpets from the inner 
apartments gave notice of the approach of her Majesty. As the head 
of the procession entered the colonnade the spectators rose, and the 
line passed to the chapel in the following order :— 


HER MAJESTY'S PROCESSION. 
Drums and Trumpets. 
Sergeant- Trumpeter. 
Knight Marshal. 
Heralds and Pursuivants of Arms. 
Equerry in Waiting to the Queen. Clerk Marshal. 
Comptroller of the Houseliold. Treasurer of the Household. 
Keeper of the Privy Purse. 
Groom in Waiting to the Queen. Lord in Waiting to the Queen. 
The Lord Steward. 
Lord Privy Seal. Lord President of the Council. 
Two Sergeants-at-Arms. Lord HighChancellor. Two Sergeants-at-Arms, 
Senior Gentleman Usher Quarterly Wuiter. 
Gentleman Usher Garter, Gentleman Usher 





and Daily Waiter Principal King of Arms, of the 
to the carrying his Black Rod, 
Sword of State. Sceptre. bearing his Rod. 


The Earl Marshal, bearing his baton. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
Her train borne by Lady Arabella Sackville Weat, and attended by 
Major Home Purves. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
attended by Colonel Charles Tyrwhitt. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, 
Her train borne by Lady Geraldine Somerset, and attended by 
Baron Knesebeck. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
Her train borne by Lady Anna Maria Dawson, and attended by 
Sir George Couper, Bart, 
The Vice-Chamberlain. The Sword of State, The Lord Chamberlain. 
borne by 
Viscount Palmerston, K.G., First Lord of the Treasury. 
His Royal Highness His Royal Highness 
Prince Alfred. the Prince of Wales. 


THE QUEEN, 
is ighn ; His Royal Highness 
a nee Leteelas leading Prinse ‘Arthur. 
Her Majesty's train borne by 
The Groom of the Robes and two Pages of Honour. 

Her Royal Highness Her Royal Highness Her Royal Highness 
Princess Louisa. Princess Alice. Princess Helena, 
The Master of the Horse. The Mistress of the Robes. 

The Lady of the Bedchamber in Waiting. 

Two Maids of Honour in Waiting. 

Bedchamber Woman in Waiting. 

The Lady Superintendent, 

Captain of the Yoomen = Gold Stick. 

Master of the Buckhounds. 
Master of the Houschold. 
Silver Stick in Waitinz. Field Officer in Brigade Waiting. 
Tutors to their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred. 
Six Gentlemen-at-Arms. 
Six Yeomen of the Guard to close the Procession. 

The Lord Chamberlam and Vice-Chamberlain then returned, with 
the trumpeters, to form the procession which escorted the bride- 
groom, Prince Frederick William. It proceeded to the chapel in the 
following order :— 

THE PROCESSION OF THE BRIDEGROOM, 
Drums and Trumpets, 
Sergeant-Trumpeter. 
Master of the Ceremonies. 
The Bridegroom's Gentlemen of Honour, between Heralds. 

The Prussian Minister, with the Members of his Legation. 
Vice-Chamberlain of her Lord Chamberlain of her 
Majesty's Household. Majesty's Household. 
THE BRIDEGROOM, 

Supported by his Father, his Royal Highness the Prince of Prussia, 
and by his Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Baden, 
followed by the 

Attendants of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prince William. 


After another short interval followed 
THE PROCESSION OF THE BRIDE, 


Drums and Trumpets. 
Serjeant-Trumpeter. 


Captain of the 
GenUemen-at- Arma. 


Officers of Arms. Officers of Arma. 
Marquis of Abercorn, K.G., 
Groom of the Stole 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
Viee-Chamberlain of her Lord Chamberlain of her 
Majesty's Household. Majesty's Household. 
THE BRIDE, 
Supported by her father, his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
and by 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians. 
The train of her Royal Highness borne by eight unmarried daughters 
of Dukes, Marquises, and Earls :— 
The Lady Susan Pelham Clinton. The Lady Cecilia Gordon Lennox. 
The Lady Emma Stanley. The Lady Katharine Hamilton, 
The Lady Susan Murray. The Lady Constance Villiers, 
The Lady Victoria Noel. The Lady Cecilia Molyneux. 

Her Royal Highness looked pale, but returned the greeting with 
which she was welcomed very gracefully, and with perfect self- 
possession. A more beautiful sight can scarcely be imagined than 
that presented by these groups while passing ; but, though beautiful 
even asc spectacle, the general feeling it awakened was something 
better than admiration. The sincerest wishes for the happiness of 
the young and Royal bride accompanied her on her way. 


THE CHAPEL ROYAL AND THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 
The Chapel Royal in which the marriage of the Princess was 
solemnised is a small apartment, suited only in dimensions for the 
private worship of the Court; but altogether unworthy in its ap- 
ce and in the character of its ornament of the name it bears 
of “the Chapel Royal.” It is almost the only existing relic of the 
work of that Holbein who combined in himself the profession of an 
architect and of the portrait-painter to the Court of the Tadors. Her 
Majesty has ceased since 1842 to attend the building for Divine wor- 
ship, a private chapel being provided in Buckingham Palace. It was 
while going to the Chapel Royal that her Majesty was fired at by the 
insane youth, Francis. The Royal pew, or “closet,” as it is termed, 
is usually occupied during Divine service by the Princess of Cambridge, 
the Princess Mary, and the Duke of Cambridge, and other relatives of 
her Majesty. 
In order to afford increased accommodation for the illustrious visitors 
who were to take part in the ceremony of Monday, as well as to 











provide more room for the processions, the whole of the unsightly 
high-backed pews were removed from the body of the chapel. Seats 
rising one above the other on each side of the chapel were reserved 
for the accommodation of visitors. A dais, or haut pas, as it was 
termed, raised a few inches above the level of the floor, and extending 
to the communion-rails, was provided for her Majesty, the Prince 
Consort, the bride and bridegroom, and their immediate attendants. 
Two light galleries, running north and south, on each side of the 
chapel, were also erected, which provided sitting accommodation for 
about 150 peers and peeresses. Some recesses at the back 
of the galleries, and by the side of the organ, were also fitted up 
with seats for the accommodation of persons whom it would bea 
perfect misnomer to call “spectators,” if the ceremony of the 
marriage or the gorgeous processions were the objects desired to be 
witnessed. The window of the chapel over the altar had been greatly 
increased in size, by being lowered to a short distance above the com- 
munion-table, and was filled with neat stained glass. The walls 
around the east end of the chapel were hung with dark crimson 
velvet, with a heavy bullion fringe. On the communion-table was 
placed a mass of gold and silver-gilt church plate, with most of which 
some interesting historic associations were connected. There was a 
famous flagon which the first of the Stuarts gave to the chapel, 
and which by some almost miraculous influence semehow or 
other escaped the iconoclasm of the saints of the Common- 
wealth. A magnificent salver of repousse work of the Lord’s 
Supper was of the workmanship of the time of Anne, heavy 
and gorgeous, as was the style which prevailed in the early part 
of the Georgian era. The whole of the church service of gold of 
Queen Anne's reign was also placed on the table. 

In the general arrangement of the seats in the body of the chapel, 
those in the front, on the right-hand side, were reserved for the ladies 
of the suite of the bride, of the Princess of Prussia, and the gentlemen 
of the suite of the Prince of Prussia. On the opposite side were the 
ladies and gentlemen of the suites of her Majesty, the Prince Consort, 
and the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg. On the second bench on 
the right were the seats of other members of the Prussian suites and 
Legation, and officers of the Queen's household ; the corresponding 
seats on the left side were for the suites of the King of the Belgians, 
his son the Duke of Brabant, and officers of her Majesty's household. 

The third bench on the right was reserved for Cabinet Ministers 
and their wives, and on the opposite side for the ladies and superior 
officers of the Queen's household. Governesses and the Lady Superia- 
tendent, surgeons and physicians, grooms and pages, occupied two 
rows of seats on the right hand, and on a bench corresponding on the 
opposite side were the wives of the officers of the household. Behind 
them were the representatives of an estate which, always felt, is sup- 
posed, by the fiction of Court and Parliament, to be always absent, 
and consequently invisible. No reasonable complaint could possibly 
be made by the members of the press respecting the accommodation 
afforded ; and, if he will receive so intangible a gift as the thanks of 
the gentlemen of the press, we, for our own part, tender to the Lord 
Chamberlain, and to the Hon. Mr. Spencer Ponsonby in particalar, 
our acknowledgments of the courteous and attentive manner in which, 
as far as possible, our convenience was studied. 

The earliest of the arrivals was Lord Chief Justice Campbell, in 
his suit of black velvet, his gold chain and collar, and wearing 
white bridal favours. He was accompanied by Lady Stratheden. 
Next, in gorgeous habiliments and blazoned with heraldic emblems, 
appeared Garter King at Arms, bringing with him a train of heralds, in 
their embroidered tabards, and appearing fully alive tothe importanceand 
dignity of the high functions which they were about to perform. The 
next personage who showed in the Chapel Royal was Alderman 
Wilson : he was present by virtue of his office, as Queen's Harbinger, 
and wore the uniform of a full Colonel and his chain of office. His 
early arrival was, we presume, in accordance with the duties of his 
office; for, like the “ feathered harbinger of spring,” he made his 
solitary appearance long before the advent of majesty. Colonel Wilson 
had not retired many minutes before peers and peeresses, Cabinet 
Ministers and their wives, began to arrive in quick succession. 
Among the earliest was Viscountess Combermere, who wore a mag- 
nificent white satin dress, trimmed with point lace. Lady Ernest 
Bruce, wife of the Vice-Chamberlain, came next, dressed in white 
moiré antique, with trimmings and scarf of cherry colour. The 
Cabinet Ministers now began to arrive, Mr. Baines bemg the first, 
followed by Sir Charles and Lady Mary Wood, Lord and Lady Stanley 
of Alderley, the Dake of Argyll, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Paumure, and Mr. Labouchere. The gentlemen for the most part 
wore the Ministerial uniform ; but Mr. Labouchere wore the intensely 
ugly uniform of an Elder Brother of the Trinity House—a curious 
combination of the garb of a twopenny-postman and a naval 
lieatenant’s dress, and which caused Lord Panmure to exclaim 
aloud, in jocularity, “Turn out that horse marine!” All the gentle- 
men entitled to wear the collars of knights wore them, and with 
them white rosettes upon their shoulders and breasts; those who 
were not knights wore no bridal Conspicuous among 
the peers by his dress and noble appearance was the Duke of Atholl, 
who wore the full costume of his clan, tartan and philibeg, claymore, 
and heron’s plume. It is almost needless to say that his Grace at. 
tracted considerable notice, especially among the foreign visitors, to 
whom the sight of the Highland costume is always an event. Lord 
Derby next appeared in a magnificent uniform, looking as fresh 
and as ready to be the Rupert of debate as in the palmiest 
times of Parliamentary warfare. Then came another group of 
Cabinet Ministers. Lord Clarendon seemed for the moment to have 
forgotten the cares of diplomacy, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer siso looked a shade less serious than usual; Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar, wearing a Crimean medal; Lord and Lady Westmore- 
land, and the venerable Marquis of Lansdowne. The appearance of 
Lady Palmerston created a buzz of excitement. The wife of the Pre- 


favours. 


with costly point lace and pearls ; corsage, with stomacher of diamonds. 
Coiffure of ostrich feathers; and a profusion of diamonds. 

The galleries at this time had become well filled, the front row of 
seats being occupied exclusively by ladies, whose rich and varied- 
coloured dresses formed a picture of surpassing beauty. Among the 
peeresses who were seated in front we noticed the Duchess of Atholl, 
who wore a rich dress of white satin and pink, trimmed with lace; 
the Duchess of Roxburgh, in a dress of light blue silk; the 
Countess of Derby, in a dress of magnificent geranium-coloured satin, 
with a tunic of Brussels lace. There, too, sat in that line of beauty, 
rank, and fashion, the Duchess of Richmond, the Princess Edward of 
Saxe- Weimar, the Duchess of Buccleuch, the Duchess of Atholl, the 
Countess of Gainsborough, the Countess of Jersey, the Marchioness 
of Westminster, Lady Waterpark, Viscountess Forbes, the Countess 
of Fife, the Countess of Sefton, the Countess of Hardwicke, Lady 
Ebury, Lady Camoys, Viscountess Monck, the Countess of Desart, 
Viscountess Torrington, the Countess of Westmoreland, the Countess 
Delawarr, Lady De Tabley, the Countess of Caithness, Lady Byron, 
the Countess of Mount Edgeumbe, and, nearly over the altar, the 








| which seeks to suppress all appearance of inward emotion. 
mier wore a magnificent dress of rich blue velour epingle, trimmed | 


Duchess of Inverness. The sun broke through the dull fog which 
had overhung the Palace during the early part of the morniug, and 
several times its rays of light darted along the front of the gallery, and 
producing, with the sheen of silks and satins of every hue, and the 
flashing of gems and waving of courtly plumes, a picture of matcliless 
beaaty, painted with the softest harmonies of colour. The arrival ot 
the procession of the Princess of Prussia was the next point of in- 
terest. Her Serene Highness the Princess of Prussia entered the 
chapel magnificently attired in a robe of white satin, and with her 
train borne by the youthful Cuantess Hacke. With her Royal High- 
ness came their Highnesses Prince Adalbert and Prince Frederick 
Charles, and a most brilliant suite of Prussian officers. The whole 
brilliant audience of the chapel rose en masse, aud bowed as the 
Princess Royal's mother-in-law elect passed on to the altar. The 
Princess was accompanied by th: Countess Hobenthall, the Countess 
Zu Lynar, the Countess Peryoncher, the ladies appointed for the 
bride, and the Countess Lernsturft, wife of the Prussian Minister. 
The Princess was conducted by Sir Edward Cust to her position on the 
on the right of the altar. 

Far off, now dying in distance, now pealing louder, now softly 
echoing through the chapel, was heard the sound of silver trumpets, 
and the beat of the ketile-dru.as, heralding the approach of the 
Sovereign. Now the Lord Steward, with his wand of office, Garter 
King-at-Arms, the President of the Council, the Earl Marshal—a 
perfect blaze of embroidery—the Lord High Chancellor, in his state 
robe and Court wig, enter the chapel ; drams and trumpets, aud minor 
heralds, have gone to the right-about; and then, debouching from 
under the doorway, comes the noble-looking Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge, anda marmur of admiration from even those long accustomed to 
Court ceremouials, rising from many, swells into an audible greeting as 
with elegant stateliness, the Princess walks up the centre of the chapel, 
Next, with affable and suldierly bearing, comes the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, in hisscarlet uniform, atteuded by Col. Tyrwhitt. The venerable 
Duchess of Cambridge, aud the mother of her Majesty, upon whose 
fine features there played « graceful smile, and in the expression of 
whose face one could read something of a feeling of woman's pride at 
the marriage of a grand-daughter, received the silent homage of the 
visitors. Then came Lord Palmerston, bearing the massive sword of 
state, in its gold and crimson scabbard, with a ponderous dignity, 
defiant as the British lion, and careless that more than seventy sua- 
mers had passed over his brow. The Prince of Wales and Prince 
Alfred follow in Highland costame. Now, the observed of all 
observers, the centre on which all eyes are riveted, the object of 
a nation’s loyal allegiance and of her people's adoration, there 
comes, with Royal diguity aad in all the conscious pride of womanhood, 
her Majesty the Queen. She leads in ether hand her youngest suns, 
Prince Arthur and Priuce Leopold, and she is followed by the Princess 
Alice and the !youthful Princesses Louisa and Helena, who wore 
simple bat elegaut dresses of pink tulle. Every heart feels in- 
voluntarily something like private devotion to one who, though 
their Queen, was still a woman and a mother. Her Majesty 
wears a magnificent tiara of diamonds and other jewels, and 
we feel proud that our Judges learned in the law have not 
awardod every jewel we possess to the Hanoverian Monarchs Her 
Majesty is conducted to her fuwtei/ on the left of the altar, but 
remains standing; while a march from Handel's “ Occasional 
Oratorio” is performed: Lord Palmerston, stili grasping the sword 
of state, stands by her side; and near her, in noble and queenly 
bearing, the Duchess of Sutherland, who, with the great Lorenzy, 
deserves to be styled the “ magnificent.” Around her Majesty are 
grouped five of her yoanyer children, the two elder Princes standing 
on the right of the alcar. 

There is a short pause and a profound silence. It is broken again 
by the blare of distant trumpets, and all eyes are directed towards 
the door. Leralds staud aside, and the decorative parts of the 
pageant disappear. It is the bridegroom. Me wears the dark blue 
uniform of the Pruss‘au service, aud over his breast the orange ribbon 
of the Order of the Black Exyle; his helmet, of polished silvec, and 
its plume of feathers is casried in his hand; and, with stately 
though somewhat hurried step, he walks up the ceutre of the chapel, 
his father, the Prince of Prussia, and his brother, Prmuce Albert, ou 
each side. Arrived at the dais, to which he is couducted by the 
Vice-Chamberiain, he bows with stitely dignity to lis mother; aud 
then, turning to the left, makes a low and profound obeisance to the 
Royal mother of his bride. Kueeling at the altar, the Prince remains 
afew seconds in his devotions. Then, rising from his knees, he 
stands alone in the centre, and every eye directs towards lim its 
most searching glance, sud Peeresses look at him through their 
lorgnettes, to discover whether in his deep-set grey eye, or his swelling 
broad and expansive chest, they can discover aught of the pleasurable 
agonies which, soldierly as may be his outward bearing, if he be 
aman, he mast feel while waiting the approach of his bride. The 
organ peals forth a march from Handel's * Joseph,”’ bat little heeds 
he the charming music or the skil! of the organist. The ewell of the 
organ is hushed. There is a pause, and a silence heavy, oppressive, 
and intense. The Prince seeks in vain a resting-place for his gaze ; 
he droops his maaly head; and we tancy that, when he raises his 
handkerchief, it is to wipe away a manly tear. 

Once more there is the distant claungour of the silver trumpets. 
We favcy the music is softer, and that the clarions have for- 
gotten to ring out their ordinary defiant blaste—that brazen-mouthed 
trumpets are “ breathing flutes,” awakening the long slumbering 
echoes of state rooms by the gentle cadences of love. The first note 
borne on the air to the expectant bridegroom 1s heard, when the 
head of the Prince is quickly raise], and his searching eye scans the 
entrance-door of the chapel, nor moves his glance until the youthful 
blushing Princess appears. Then there is a slight twitehing 
of the nerves of the face, a slightly nervous and a restless movement 
Amul the 
imposing silence we turn from our scratiny of the bridegroom. Now, 
in all the fervour of youth, the innocence of childhood, the blush of 
virgin modesty, the guileless innocence of confiding love, the Lride 
enters the chapel. Tove vision of youthful beauty passes ou— 
bndemaids of noble lineage, in whose veins there flows some 
drops of kingly blood, of peerless beauty, support the bridal train 
stainless and pure as the first affections of the bride. How anxious is 
the look, how riveted the gaze, which all eyes direct to that part of 
the procession! The father of the bride passes unheeded; he might 
aswell have been a Court herald and the King of the Belgians a 
trumpeter, for what cared that brilliant company for any other 
spectacle than that of the bride and her bridemaids? So int nt is 
the gaze that not a rustle of silk is heard, and not a flash of light 
moves from the brilliant * sparks,’ nor a feather moves in the plunes 
of eager Peeresses : a pin could not have fallen to the ground unlcard. 
There is no smile on the face of the bride, the excitement and glitter 
of the pageant has sustained her up to this point, and she is now 
tremulous and agitated. She reaches the altar, and the Prince, 
bending his knee before her, imprints a kiss on her hand. 
The bride is reassured by this act of noble gallantry, and already feels 
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support in the presence of the Prince. She gracefully courtesies to the 
mother of the bridegroom, and to her Majesty, who with a mother’s 
fondness is anxiously gazing upon her. Bride and bridegroom now 
stand together before the altar, tae organ has ceased to play the grand 
march from Judas Maccabens, and we perceive that the dress of the 
bride is composed of a rich robe of moiré antique, ornamented with three 
flounces of Honiton lace, the pattern of which is formed of bouquets 
of the rose, shamrock, and thistle. The train is of similar material. 
The bridemaids have each adress of white glacé petticoat, covered with 
six deep tulle flounces, looped up with bouquets of roses and white 
heather—the latter said to have been modell-d from a sprig of heather 
which the Princess gathered during her last walk in the mountains 
near her Highland home. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops 
of London, Oxford, and Chester, and Dr. Wesley, being assembled, 
an old chorale of the sixteenth century was sung by the choir. 

Precisely at half-past twelve the marriage ceremony was commenced 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the most reverend prelate wearing 
his lawn robes and his episcopal wig—the Archbishop and the Lord 
High Chancellor being the only personages present en grande peruque. 
The simple but effective notes of the grand chorale had scarcely died 
into silence when the most reverend prelate, in a very low tone of 
voice, read the opening prayer of the marriage service. 

The Archbishop, addressing the bride and bridegroom, the Prince 
standing on the right, and the Princess on the left, in front of 
the altar, said in a tone of great solemnity :— 

I require and charge you both, as ye will answer at the dreadful day of 
Judgment, when the secrets of all hearts sha! be disclosed, that if either 
of you know aay impediment why ye may not be Jawfully joined to- 
gether in matrimony, ye do now confess it. For be ye well assured that 
80 many as are coup'ed together otherwise than God's Word doth allow, 
are not joined together by God, neither is their matrimony lawful. 


To this appeal, of course, no response was given by the Royal 
couple, and, no officious friends or relatives coming forward “ to forbid 
the bans,” the Archbishop proceeded at once in that cart and busi- 
ness-like manner ordained by the marriage service, and inquired of 
the Prince—the Church on these occasions knowing no distinction of 
rank, and regarding Prince and peasant, the noble and the humble, as 
equal in the sight of their Maker, and addressing all as “ man ” and 


“ ” 


Wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded wife, to live together after 
God's ordinance in the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou love her, 
comfort her, honour, and keep her, in sickness and ia health; and, 
forsaking all other, keep thee only unto her, so long as ye both shall live? 

The Prince replied, in a firm and distinct voice, “I will” Then, 

addressing the bride, the Archbishop said :-— 

Wilt thou have this man to thy wedded husband, to live together after 
God's ordinance in the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou obey him 
and serve him, love, honour, and keep him, in sickness and in health ; 
and, forsaking all other, keep thee oaly unto him so long as ye both ehall 
live? 

The Princess replied in a silvery, childlike, and tremulous voice, 
but so faintly as to be almost inaudible at the farther end of the 
chapel, the irrevocable “I will.” 

The Archbishop next inquired “ Who giveth this woman to be 
married to this man?” Whereupon the Prince Consort, taking the 
hand of the bride, led her towards the Archbishop. The Princess 
Royal, with downcast eyes and blushing beauty, then turned towards 
the Prince Frederick, who cast upon her a look in which his manly 
features were flushed with an expression of the most perfect tender- 
ness. Then, directed by the Archbishop, the Prince, taking with 
his right hand the ungloved hand of the bride, and repeating after 
the Archbishop, in a firm and audible voice, plighted his troth in the 
usual manner. 

Once more the voice of the Archbishop was heard reading, and, 
like the faintest of the echoes of softest music, the repeated words 
of the agitated bride floated over the chapel, and, although a silence 
so deep as that a fallen pin or almost the dropping of a feather might 
have been heard, the sounds could not be distinguished in the part of 
the chapel allotted to the representatives of the press. Now there 
was an interruption in the sweet, soft music, and then it was slightly 
intensified, as though a struggle were going on between the powers of 
utterance and the emotion which the bride sought to restrain. The 
bride and bridegroom, having thus mutually pledged their troth, 
loosened their hands, and the Prince, turning to Prince Albert of 
Prussia, his principal groomsman, received from him the ring which 
was to be the symbol of their plighted love. The ring was laid upon 
the book in accordance with the requirements of the ceremony. 
Having received back the ring, the Prince placed it on the ungloved 
finger of the bride, and, “taught” by the Archbishop, said :— 

With this ring I thee wei, with my body I thee worship, and with all 
my worldly goods I thee endow. In the name of the Father, aad of the 
Hon,and o: the Eoly Ghost. Ameu. 

This, as well as the other portions cf the service, the Prince 
reneated ira voice which was per-ectly audible taroughout tye chapel. 

The Archbishop offered up a prayer; and then, sta>ding in tront ot 
the altar, said :— 

Those whom God hath joined together let no man put asunder. For- 
asmuch as Frederick William and Victoria Adelaide have consented 
together in holy wedlock, and have witnessed the same before God 
and this company, and thereto have given and p'edged their troth 
eitherto other, and have declared the same by giving and receiving of 
a ring and by joining of hands, | pronounce that they be man and wife 
together. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 


The Bishop of Oxford, the Lord High Almoner, then gave out the 
psalm of the day, the “‘ Deus Misereatur,’’ which was chanted by the 
choir with full orchestral accompaniment. 

The bride and bridegroom, with the charming bevy of bridemaids, 

hen knelt while the Archbishop read the other prayers, invoking the 
Divine blessing on the married couple and upon their future off. 
spring, that “this man may love his wife according to his word,” and 
that “ this woman may be loving and amiable, faithful and obedient 
to her husband, and, in all quietness, sobriety, and peace, be a follower 
of holy and godly matrons.” Next followed the archiepiscopal bene- 
diction ; and then the Bishop of London, advaneing to the front of 
the communion, read the homily appointed to be used on occasions 
when there is no sermon, declaring the duties of mam and wife, en- 
joining love, obedience, humility, and other Christian virtues, and 
prohibiting the “outward adorning of plaiting the hair, . 
of wearing gold,” all of which was listened to with digni 
silence, ani will be no doubt duly remembered in after years. It 
sounded strange, indeed, in the midet of that blaze of splendour, and 
the gorgeous enrichment of gold and silver and jewels, and the iris 
head-dresees of the illustrious company, to hear sach “vanities” 
denounced, and snch Puritan notions of simple and unadorned cos- 
tame enforced, by all the eloquent fervour of St. Paul, and the grace- 
ful rhetoric of his apostolic successor, the Bishop of London, in his 
office of Dean of the Chapel Royal. 


The bride and bridegroom having risen from their knees, the grand 
Hallelujah Chorus was sung with admirable effect by the choir. 

Hallelujah! for the Lord God Omnipotent reigacth. 

The kingdom of this world is become the kingdom of our Lord, and of 
His Christ ; and He shall reign for ever and ever. 

King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. Hallelujah. 

As soon as the Hallelujah Chorus had ceased, the bride fell upon 
the bosom of her Royal mother, and for a short time parent and 
child embraced and kissed each other with all the ardour of maternal 
love and filial affection. The bridegroom meanwhile advanced to his 
mother and saluted her in the most affectionate manner. Bride 
and bridegroom then exchanged their first kiss of married life. The 
bride crossed over to the father and mother of the bridegroom, and 
with them kisses were exchanged. Prince Frederick embraced his 
father-in-law, the Prince Consort; then the King of the Belgians ; 
and received from her Majesty a kiss which none but those 
who have felt as a mother feels when she has seen a much- 
loved daughter enter upon so important a career can judge 
of its intensity and ardour. The Prince repeatedly embraced the 
father of his bride, and twice the Prince Consort clasped his son-in- 
law to bis heart, who parted from him at length as he kissed his 
hand. The Queen hurried across to the Prince and Princess of 
Prussia, and they, too, mutually embraced each other. Such a 
demonstration of hearty affection, we need hardly say, was regarded 
with intense emotion ; and on the cheek of many a lady there glittered 
a sympathetic tear, while adown some manly faces the same expres- 
sion of the pent-up feelings of human nature coursed their silent and 
unbidden way. 

The sisters snd brothers of the bride pressed around her to take 
their childlike farewell of their sister; while heralds and high officers 
of state marshalled the procession which was to convey the newly: 
married couple to the great world of the future which lay beyond 
them. 
The bride and bridegroom left the chapel accompanied by the 
bridemaids and ladies and gentlemen of their suites. 
The bride, as she went from the chapel, appeared to have recovered to 
a great extent her natural self-possession. Bride and bridegroom 
seemed happy in each other, and gratified that the ceremony, painful 
and fatiguing as it must have been to them, had been concluded ; and, 
if courtly etiquette had not enforced its chilling regulations over the 
company, there was not one present who would not have shouted the 
prayer which théy silently offered up of ‘God bless them !” 
The procession of her Majesty then passed to the throne-room 
in the same order in which it entered the chapel, and again re- 
assembled in that chamber. Here, in front of the massive throne on 
which have sat in state so many of our Monarchs, a splendid table 
was set out, on which lay the register. As the dignitaries of the 
Church returned to the throne-room this was attested in the usual 
form. 
An immense number of illustrious and noble individuals had the 
honour of signing this document, and we append the order and 
arrangement in which the members of the Royal families who 
did so affixed their signatures after those of the bride and bride- 
groom :-— 

“ VicTorta. 

“ Atpert, Prince Consort. 

* Prince or Prussta. 

“ Auocusta, Princess of Prussia, Dachess of Saxony. 

* LEOPOLD. 

* Victoria. 

“ Atpert Epwarp. 

“ ALFRED. 

* ALICE. 

© AUGUSTA. 

“ GEORGE. 

“ Mary ADELAIDE.” 
To each person present was delivered the marriage service, beauti- 
fully printed in red and gold, and bound in white and gold 


THE RETURN TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

The garden gates of St. James's were again opened, and the pro- 
cession returned to Buckingham Palace in the same order as it had 
arrived. The bride and bridegroom being now together in one car- 
riage, there was no difficulty in recognising them, and from end to 
end of the route they were welcomed with enthusiastic cheering. 
Shortly after two o'clock, and not long after the acclamations of 
the dense body of people on the arrival of the Royal cavalcade at the 
palace had died away, Prince Frederick and the Princess Royal came 
out of one of the windows on the first floor, immediately in the centre 
of the palace. The Queen and the Prince Consort also entered the 
baleony. The acclamations were loud and general, and were most 
graciously acknowledged. The Royal party were summoned the 
secona time to the balcony, and were received as enthusiastically as 
before. Never was such a crowd seen ir tne front ot Buckingham 
Palace. 


DEPARTURE OF THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM FROM 
LONDON. 

It had been generally understood, up to almost the very last 
moment, that the Royal couple would proceed to Windsor by the 
high road, and arrangements to that end were duly made; but at a 
late hour on Saturday evening it was intimated to the authorities of the 
Great Western Railway that it was probable their line would be 
selected for the conveyance of the illustrious travellers. Preparations 
were immediately made at the Paddington station, and a considerable 
portion of the departure platform was set epart for the convenience of 
the Royal pair. The special train was to start upon the outer line of 
rail; and upon the platform from which that line was approached rows 
of benches were erected, which were occupied on Monday afternoon 
by hundreds of ladies and gentlemen who were admitted to take 
farewell of the young Princess in whose welfare and happiness all felt 
a lively interest. The chasm between the two platforms was bridged 
over and covered with crimson carpet ; while upon each side of the 
door of the Royal waiting-room, through which the distinguished 
couple were to enter the station, other rows of seats had been erected, 
and were fully occupied. The special train consisted of four car- 
riages—viz., a composite carriage, one first-class, and two Royal 
saloon carriages—and was ordered to be in readiness at a quarter 
te five o'clock. Long before that time arrived the station was 
crowded with visitors who had the privilege of the entrée, but 
the general ignorance of the fact that the mode of travel- 
ling had been changed prevented a very large attendance of the 
public out of doors until shortly before the hour of departure, by 
which time a dense crowd was assembled. About four o'clock a guard 
of honour of the Szots Fusilier Guards, headed by their band, and 
under the command of the Hon. Capt. Astley, entered the station, and 
took post facing the Royal train, but it was not until several minutes 
after five that the cheering of the crowd outside the 





proclaimed 
arrival of the newly-married pair. Immediately afterwards the Royal 


bride and bridegroom entered the station from the Royal waiting- 
room, preceded by Captain Labalmondiére, Assistant-Commissioner of 
Police; the Hon. F, Ponsonby, Chairman of the Great Western Rail- 
way Company ; and Mr. Saunders, the Secretary. The Princess, who 
looked pale, leant upon the arm of the Royat bridegroom, and was 
followed by her lady's-maid and several male attendants. The 
appearance of the Prince and Princess was the signal for an outburst 
of hearty cheering. The band struck up the Royal Anthem, the 
guard presented arms, and the hearty hurrahs were continued during 
the progress of the Royal pair to the railway carriage, and were 
gracefully acknowledged by both. The Princess wore a dress of 
white moiré antique, with a mantle and bonnet of the same hue. The 
Prince wore a plain dark frock-coat. Little time was permitted to 
elapse, and in two minutes after entering the station the happy couple 
were seated in the first Royal carriage; Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. 
Saunders entered another, Mr. Gooch ascended the engine, the steam 
was shut off, and the train moved rapidly forth amid prolonged cheers 
and hearty gratulations, which were kept up until the train was 
lost in the evening mist. 


THE ARRIVAL AT WINDSOR. 

It would have been strange indeed if the town of Windsor, so 
specially favoured as the abode of Royalty, had been behind the rest 
of the country in the manifestations of affectionate loyalty so uni- 
versally elicited by this auspicious event. Arrangements were 
accordingly made by the Corporation and townspeople to give 
a fitting reception to the Royal pair on their arrival at 
Windsor to commence their honeymoon. The day was beau- 
tifully fine—the winter sun shining out brilliantly, and the display of 
flags and banners, laurel-wreaths and evergreens, from innumerable 
windows and housetops, together with the constant stream of people, 
in their best attire and wearing white rosettes on their breasts, who 
thronged the principal thoroughfares from an early hour, gave to the 
old town a very gay and animated aspect. Indeed, it seemed as though 
all Windsor—excepting those who were busy trimming their lamps 
for the coming illumination—had turned out to make general holiday. 

The terminus of the Great Western Railway, where the illustrious 

couple were to arrive on their first wedding trip, was, however, the 
great centre of interest, and eager crowds flocked to the station long 
before the preparations going on there for their reception were half 
completed. On the arrival-platform two large wooden stages, capable 
of containing upwards of 1000 persons, were erected on either side of 
her Majesty’s waiting-room, in front of which the Royal travellers 
were to alight. To prevent the assemblage from encroaching beyond 
the prescribed bounds, silken cords were placed at the extremity of each 
stand, and the intermediate space kept open for the Prince and 
Princess was covered with a handsome crimson carpet. A fine col- 
lection of red and white camellias in full blossom was arranged on the 
platform in front of the Royal reception-room, and over the door blazed 
a luminous gas star. One of the stages intended for spectators was 
appropriated to the Eton boys, who mustered upwards of 700 strong ; 
and above their heads appeared a tasteful display of banners and 
laurel-wreaths, together with a splendid device in gold lamps, 
on which, in large and brilliant characters, “ Congratulatur Etona,” 
shone out conspicuously. The second stage was occupied by hundreds 
of the most distinguished ladies and gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 
A place within the more privileged inclosure was assigned to the 
Mayor and his colleagues in the magistracy ; and in their immediate 
vicinity were Colonel the Hon. Cecil Forrester, of the Royal Horse 
Guards (Blue), and several of his brother officers. A dense concourse 
was collected outside the station, anxious to catch the most transient 
glimpse of the Royal cortége. 
Shortly after half-past four o'clock a detachment of Scots Fasilier 
Guards, under the command of Colonel Paget, marched into the 
station-yard to form a guard of honour for the Royal party. At ten 
minutes past five o'clock the tidings were circulated that the Royal 
pair had just left Paddington, and the general expectancy momentarily 
increased. The telegraph next announced that the train had passed 
Slough at 5.36, and the excitement of the assemblage had reached its 
climax, when in six brief minutes later the shrill sound of the 
engine-driver’s whistle broke upon the ear. This was the signal for a 
spontaneous outburst of enthasiastic cheers, the shouts being caught 
up and renewed again and again along a lengthened line of spectators. 
Amid this tumultuous din, during the whole of which the tremen- 
dous hurrahs of the Eton boys rang out loud and clear, the special 
train drove slowly up the platform. The youthful bridegroom in- 
stantly alighted and gave his hand to his bride. The appearance of 
the Royal pair on the platform elicited redoubled manifestations of 
loyalty, and the whole scene was indescribably heart stirring and 
affecting. The youthful and illustrious objects of all this enthusiasm 
appeared deeply moved at the thorough heartiness of the welcome 
accorded them, and testified their gratitude by repeatedly bowing to 
the assemblage. Having shaken hands and exchanged a few words of 
recognition with one or two of the principal personages on the plat- 
torm, Prince Frederick William led his youth?ul bride into the Qaeen’s 
reception-room, through which they hal to pass in order to reach tne 
carriage which stood in waiting to couvey them to the Castie. The 
horses which brought this vehicle to the station—two handsome 
greys—had been removed to make way for the Eton boys, 
whose enthusiasm had impelled them to solicit the honour 
of drawing the Royal carriage through the town to its 
destination—an offer which was graciously accepted by its 
illustrious occupants. Some twenty or thirty of these fervid youths 
having yoked themselves in front of the chariot, and a greater num- 
ber lending their assistance to propel it from: behind, the cortége 
moved off under the escort of the Fusilier Guards, whose fine band 
struck up the National Anthem. Its route, which lay through the 
High-street and up Castle-hill, was brilliantiy illuminated, and along 
the entire course it was accompanied by a vast multitude, who rent 
the air with their vehement vociferations. Arrived at the Castle, the 
Royal pair took up their abode in the Lancaster Tower, where an 
elegant suite of apartments had been specially fitted up for their 
reception. 

The townspeople celebrated the auspicious event by a ball held in 
the Townhall which was gorgeously illuminated for the occasion. 
The poorer inhabitants, to the namber of 1800, were also regaled with 
substantial fare, and vocal and instrumental music, in a tent specially 
erected for the purpose; and 2000 poor children of the town were 
gratified with a similar entertainment on the following day (Tuesday). 
A liberal subscription had been raised to defray the expense of these 


festivities. 
THE STATE CONCERT. 

Her Majesty gave a State concert in the evening in the new ball 
and concert room. A spacious orchestra was erected for the occasion, 
upwards of fifty feet wide, rising in successive stages ap tothe level of the 
organ-gallery. The band, nearly eighty in number, consisted of her 
Majesty's private band, aided by the principal instrumentalists of the 
Philharmonic Society, her Majesty's Theatre, and the Royal Italian 





Opera. The chorus comprised nearly 100 voices selected from the 
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Operas and the Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter-hall. The principal 
solo performers were Madame Clara Novello, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss 
Lascelles, Signor Giuglini, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. Piano- 
forte, Mrs. Anderson. Mr. W.G. Cusins, the organist of her Ma- 
jesty’s private chapel, presided at the organ, which embellishes the 
east end of the ball and concert room. 

The entire orchestra consisted of upwards of 200 performers. 

The following was the programme :— 





PART FIRST. 
Coronation Anthem ee on ai saa Handel. 
Quartetto—" Placido é il mar "’ (* Idomeneo"’) .. Mozart. 


Madame Clara Novello, Miss Lascelles, Signor Giuglini, and Mr. Weiss. 


Chorus—"The heavens are telling” (** Creation *’) Haydn. 
Aria—“ Dalla sua Pace"’ (* I! Don Giovanni") .. «» Mozart. 
Signor Giuglini. 
Choral Fantasia—Pianoforte .. ee ee «+ Beethoven. 
Mrs. Anderson 
PART SECOND. 
Selection from “ Lohengrin” (the words partly altered 
and adapted for the present occasion by Thomas 
Oliphant, Esq.), “Bridal Procession,” ‘* Wedding 
March,” and * Epithalamium ” ee o «- R. Wagner. 
Aria—“ Robert, toi que j’aime”’ (** Robert Je Diable) Meyerbeer. 


Madame Ciara Novello. 
Finale (“Loreley"’) .«- ee oe ee «+ Mendelssohn. 
The solo part by Miss Louisa Pyne. 
Sererata—“ The Dream” es ee ee M. Costa. 
(Composed expressly for the occasion of the marriage of her Royal 
Highness Victoria, Princess Royal of England, and Fredcrick William, 


Prince of Prussia.) 


Conducted by the Composer. 
The words by Mr. W. Bartholomew. 
Principal singers—Madame Clara Novello, Miss Lascelles, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. 
Finale—“ God save the Queen,”’ 
Conductor—Mr. Anderson. 


The following new verses, written for the occasion by Mr. Tennyson, 
poet laureate, were sung by all the principal performers and chorus:— 


| Fair fall this hallow'd hour, 
Farewell, our England's flower, 
God save the Queen ! 
Farewell, first rose of May! 
| Let both the peoples say, 
| God bless thy marriage day, 
God bless the Queen! 


God bleas our Prince and Bride! 
God keep their lands allied, 
God save the Queen ! 
Clothe them with righteousness, 
Crown them with happivess, 
Them with all blessings bless, 
God save the Queen ! ! 


Order of the Garter, from which was suspended a figure of the patron 
saint in diamonds; also the collars of the Black Eagle and the Bath, 
with the ensign of the Golden Fleece in diamonds. 

The King of the Belgians appeared in the uniform of a British 
Field Marshal, and carried his baton. His Majesty wore the collars 
of the Garter and the Bath, with the star of the Order of the Garter 
set in diamonds. 

Prince Frederick Charles and Prince Frederick Albert of Prussia 
and the Prince of Hohenzollern were habited in the Prussian military 
uniform. Prince Adalbert of Prussia wore the uniform of the Prussian 
Royal Navy. All four Princes wore the insignia of the Order of the 
Black Eagle. 

The Duke of Brabant and the Count of Flanders appeared in the 
uniform of Belgian military officers, and the Duke wore the collars of 
an Austrian and of a Portuguese Order of Knighthood. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg was habited in the uniform of an officer 
of the Prussian Cuirassiers, and wore the collars of the Orders of the 
Garter and the Black Eagle. 

All the Cabinet Ministers and great Officers of State and of the 
Household wore their full gala costume. The Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the Earl of Clarendon, Viscount Palmerston, the Marquis of Abercorn, 
and Earl Granville wore the garter and the collar of the order; Vis. 
count Combermere, Sir George Grey, the Earl of St. Germans, and Sir 
Charles Wood wore the collar of Knights Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Bath. The Marquis of Breadalbane, Lord Panmure, and the Duke 
of Argyll appeared in the insignia of the Order of the Thistle. 


ILLUMINATIONS. 

An illumination in ‘mid-winter is not generally the most successful 
of demonstrations. A cold north wind, snow under foot, and a 
London fog everywhere are not the most agreeable incentives to plea- 
sure. But Monday appeared to be an exception to the general rule. 
A clear, bright!morning gave place toa beautiful night, and, were it not 
that now and then the wind blew a somewhat boisterous breath, there 


REJOICINGS IN THE COUNTRY. 

Various demonstrations of rejoicing and loyalty occurred on Mon 
day in different parts of the country. In most places the day seem- 
to have been observed as a holiday. At Manchester and the vicin ty 
dinners were given to the poor; and there was a concert at the Frees 
trade Hall in the evening, at which an ode, composed for the occasion 
by Mr. Albany Fonblanque, was recited. At Liverpool flags were 
exhibited, the shipping was gaily dressed, and the church bells were 
rung. At Portsmouth the day was observed by the naval and mili 
tary authorities in the garrison with official importance. The troops 
were paraded on Southsea-common, and Royal salutes were fired. 
There were illuminations at the shops and hotels at night. At Leeds 
the Town Council met, and voted an appropriate address to her 
Majesty. We have received detailed accounts of festivities and re- 
joicings at Birmingham, Southampton, Sheffield, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Gateshead, North and South Shields, Sunderland, Alnwick 
Stockton, Morpeth, Shrewsbury, Leicester, Worcester, Gloucester 
Dudley, Evesham, Nottingham, Doncaster, York, Bristol, Bath, Wells 
Taunton, Cardiff, Swansea, Wokingham, Reading, and other places. 
The rejoicings in honour of the occasion were, however. so similar in 
character, and there was such general enthusiasm, that it is not 
necessary to give a detailed account of the proceedings. 


THE BRIDAL PRESENTS. 

By the kind permission of the Lord Chamberlain we were permitted 
to examine the bridal presents given to the Princess Royal on the 
occasion of her marriage. They were laid out for our inspection—and 
that of a few privileged persons—in one of the state rooms mm 
| Backingham Palace. They form a collection of the value of many 
| thousands of pounds, Conspicuous among them in its light 

blue velvet casket was the magnificent pearl necklace pre- 





| 


sented by the bridegroom, consisting of thirty-three mag- 
nificent pearls, and of the value ef about £5000. Her 
Majesty gave a magnificent brilliant necklace wita eardrops, 





was nothing to dim the ebullition of loyalty which her Majesty’s sub- 
jects west of Temple-bar had prepared for the gratification of their 
fellow-citizens. 
with more than usual brilliancy ; but, in consequence of the profound 
gloom fin which the Government offices were enveloped, some of the 
streets were not so effulgent as on the occasion when the nation ex- 
pressed its joy upon the restoration of peace. The concourse of spec- 
tators, however, was very great. From north, south, and east an un- 
broken throng in one continuous current swep alo..g the streets. The 





The Princess of Prussia wore a dress of cloth of gold, trimmed 
with gold lace and flowers of bright colour, with diamonds ; a wreath 
of flowers and diamonds to match the dress ; a necklace of emeralds 
and diamonds. 

The Prince of Prussia appeared in a very handsome uniform of the 
Prussian Hussars. 

The invitations amounted to about 800 


THE COSTUMES. 

The following account of the dresses worn by the Royal and illus- 
trious personages who took part in the marriage ceremony is from the 
Court newsman :— 

The Princess Royal's bridal dress was of white moiré antique, the 
body trimmed with Honiton lace, and a bouquet of orange flowers 
and myrtle; the petticoat trimmed with three flounces of Honiton 
lace, wreathed with orange and myrtle, and the train of white moiré 
antique, lined with satin, bordered with a ruche of white satin rib- 
bons, Honiton lace, anda wreath of orange flowers and myrtle to 
correspond with the dress; diamond necklace, earrings, and brooch, 
the Prussian Order of Louisa, and a Portuguese order. The head- 
dress a wreath of orange flowers and myrtle; the veil of Honiton lace, 
to correspond with the dress. The design of the lace is alternate 
medallions of the rose, shamrock, and thistle, with a rich ground of 
the leaves of the rose, shamrock, and thistle, 

The Princess of Prussia wore a white silk dress with silver worked 
flounces, a diadem of diamonds, feathers, and a lace veil; the train 
of blue moiré antique, shot with silver, and embroidered in silver ; 
necklace, pink topaz and tiamonds. 

The train and body of her Majesty's dress was composed of rich 
mauve (lilac) velvet, trimmed with three rows of lace; the corsage 
ornamented with diamonds and the celebrated Koh-i-noor as a brooch ; 
the petticoat, mauve and silver moiré antique, trimmed with a deep 
flounce of Honiton lace; the head-dress, a Royal diadem of diamonds 
and pearls. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent wore a petticoat of white 
moiré antique, brocaded with violet, and trimmed with point lace ; 
the train, violet velvet, trimmed with ermine; the stomacher, violet 
velvet, with ornaments of diamonds and amethysts. The head-dress 
was formed of white ostrich feathers, diamonds, amethysts, and point 
lace. The materials of the dress and train were of Spitalfields manu- 
facture. 

The Duchess of Cambridge wore a lilac silk dress, with double skirt, 
both «rts trimmed with bouillonnés of talle and Honiton lace; the 
train, moiré antique, trimmed with ermine; a stomacher of 
diamonds and pearls; a necklace of diamonds. Her Royal High- 
ness’s head-dress was composed of a tiara of large pearls and white 
feathers, with a veil of Honiton lace pendent from the back of the 
head. 

The Princess Mary of Cambridge wore a double skirt of blue crépe 
over a glacé silk petticoat, ornamented with blush roses and ruches of 
crépe and blue satin ribbon, with two very deep flounces of Brussels 
lace; the train, blue moiré trimmed with Mechlin lace, blush roses, 
and ruches of tulle to match the dress; the body trimmed to corre- 
spond with the train; diamond and pearl stomacher, a diamond neck- 
lace. The Princess's head-dresss was formed of a diadem of di ds, 
white feathers, lappets of Brussels lace, and diamond ornaments, 

The Princess Alice wore a dress of white lace over rich pink satin, 
trimmed with corn-flowers and daisies. The Princess wore a wreath 
of the same flowers round the head. 

The Princesses Helena and Louisa wore dresses similar to that of 
the Princess Alice, with corn-flowers and daisies in the hair. 

The Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, Prince Arthur, and Prince 
Leopold, wore the Highland dress. 

Prince Frederick William wore a Prussian General's uniform, a 
dark blue tunic, with gold embroidery on the collar and cuffs, a gold 
aiguillette on the right shoulder, a silver sash, and white kerseymere 
trousers. His Royal Highness wore the collars of the Orders of the 
Black Eagle and Hohenzollern, and the star of the Order of the ducal 
houses of Saxony of the Ernestine branch. 

The Prince of Prussia appeared in the uniform of a Prussian 
General, and wore the collars of the Bath and the Black Eagle, and 
the ensigns of the Hohenzollern Order. 

Prince Albert of Prussia wore a Prussian military uniform, and the 
insignia of the Order of the Black Eagle. 

The Prince Consort appeared in the uniform of a Field Marshal, 
and carried his baton. His Royal Highness wore the collar of the 





| multitude, intent upon amusement, displayed the utmost good humour 
| during their perambulations; and although in some quarters, 

especially in the vicinity of Temple-bar, St. James’s-street, and the 
| Quadrant, the crowd became packed in one dense mass, nothing 
approaching to riot or confusion occurred, and the night passed away 
without any serious accidents being reported. 

Regent-street, Piccadilly, St. James’s-street, Bond-street, Oxford- 
street, the Strand, and Fleet-street were the thoroughfares in which 
the best displays were made. The clubhouses were illuminated with 
devices in gas, andthose connected with the military and naval ser- 
| vices were especially remarkable for the rich and elaborate nature of 
their decorations. The “Army and Navy,” at the corner of St. 


a magnificent device, in which the arms of the two services were 
blended in a lozenge with the motto “ Unitate Fortior.” At the sides 
were the flags of England and Prussia, and beneath a wreath of 
laurel, with the letters “ F.V.”’ on each side. The “ United Service,” 
the “Junior United Service,” the “‘ Athenwzum,” the “ Travellers,” the 
“Carlton,” the “Oxford and Cambridge,” and the “ Guards,” all 
presented a brilliant appearance and attracted a large share of 
public attention. The older clubhouses in St. James’s-street exhibited 
stars and crowns, and the“ Wellington” vied with itsmore aristocratic 
neighbours in presenting a brilliant and elaborate device. 

The private residences of the nobility, with the exception of those 
belonging to foreign Ministers or members of the Government, were 
not generally illuminated. Cambridge House, the mansion of Lord 
Palmerston, in Piccadilly, was illuminated with a crown and the letters 
“V.F.” The mansion of Lord Portman was also illuminated with a 
brilliant’star injgas. At the residency of his Excellency the Prussian 
Minister, in Carlton House-terrace, a superb crown was displayed with 
the initials of the Prince and Princess. 

The theatres were all more or less illuminated. The Opera House 
had a brilliant crown with stars and wreaths, and the initials “ V.F.” 
The upper part of the fagade of the Haymarket was covered with the 
motto, in coloured lamps, “‘ Health and happiness to the Princess 
Royal.” At the Princess's there was a superb crown of cut glaas, the 
colours white and ruby, with a wreath underneath. Drary Lane pre- 
sented a magnificent star, somewhat similar to that used in the Guild- 
hall on the 9th of November. The Lyceum exhibited an imperial 
crown in gas, and the Adelphia star, with the word “ Adelphi.” 
The design, however, which appeared to attract, and which un- 
doubtedly deserved the largest share of attention, was that exhibited 
by Mr. Albert Smith, at the Egyptian Hall. Instead of the ordinary 
gas and oil stars and crowns, and Vs and Fs, the entire facade of 
the building was a mass of flowers, in wreaths, baskets, and festoons, 
varied by long silken banners, bearing mottoes, and the flags of 
England and Prussia, floating from every available point. The 
recesses usually occupied by the large Mont Blanc placards were filled 
up with two charming views—one of Windsor Castle, typical of the 
Thames, and the other of the Drachenfels, signifying the Rhine, the 
two being unitedSby wreaths of orange flowers, which also surrounded 
the centre window occupied by an inscriptionjin large glittering letters- 
“God bless them both!” From the centre of the building an 
enormous banner depended, with the motto, “ May all happiness attend 
them!” Large and elegant wire baskets, apparently borne by flying 
cupids, and filled with real flowers, were suspended over the pavement 

and between the lamps. The entire breadth of the building, and the 
whole elaborate arrangement, were illuminated by coloured French 
lampions. 

We particularly noticed the novel and beautiful effect produced by 
the illumination of the Quadrant, Regent. street, namely, by means of 
a brilliant flood of light being carried in one unbroken line (with one 
or two exceptions) thronghout the whole length of the balustrade, 
bringing out the architectural details of this really handsome street, 
The old designs for illumination have been so well worn, and produce 
so little effect in comparison with the quantity of gas consumed, that 
we trust Messrs. Rickets, the gas engineers, who carried out this novel 
idea, will turn their attention still farther in the same direction. 

The crystal devices—the new registered invention of Messrs. De- 
fries and Sons, of Houndsditch—contributed much to the brilliancy 
and novelty of the illuminations at the following establishments :— 
Drury-lane Theatre, Haymarket Theatre, in lamps, “ Health and 
Happiness to the Princess Royal ;"’ Campbell's, Regent-street ; Cap 
pers and Waters, Regent-street ; Carter, Regent street ; Medwin, Re~ 
gent-street ; Melton, Regent-street ; Wallace's new Hotel, Knights- 








The leading thoroughfares were illuminated at dusk | 


James's-square, in Pall-mall, maintained its superiority by exhibiting | 


made by Messrs. Garrard; also three magnificent studs, formed 
| of brilliants, surrounding an immense pearl set in the centre of 
j each stud. There were also three magnificent silver can- 
| delabra, ornamented with subjects of the chase, which were the 
| gift of her Majesty. The present of the Prince Consort consists 
of a charming bracelet, with brooch and pendant, manufactured, by 
| Turner, of diamonds and large emeralds. The Prince of Wales pre- 
| sented his sister with a beautiful opal and diamond necklace, brooch, 
| and earrings, the whole forming a complete suit of jewels. From her 
sister the Princess Alice the bride received a charming brooch, formed 
of diamonds and pearls, tastefully set upon a ground of light blue 
enamel. Her three younger sisters, the Princesses Helena 
Louisa, and Beatrice, presented her with three large studs— 
one formed of a pearl surrounded by rubies ; a second, a pearl sur- 
rounded by emeralds ; and a third a pearl surrounded with amethysts. 
The present of the King and Queen of Pruasia consists of a magni- 
ficent tiara of brilliants; from the Prince of Prussia a necklace 
formed of diamonds and turquoise. The King of the Belgians 
presented some most exquisite specimens of Brussels lace. 
The Duke of Saxe-Coburg a gold bracelet, with an enamel 
miniature portrait of his Serene Highness, and the Duchess 
of Saxe-Coburg a similar bracelet, with portrait of the donor 
From the Duchess of Saxe Weimar the Princess received a beautiful 
| gold bracelet, adcrned with emeralds and rubies. The bride’s aunt, 
the Duchess of Cambridge, presents a magnificent gold bracelet, 
ornamented with diamonds and rubies. Her cousin the Princess 
Mary presents a portrait of herself, beautifully enamelled, 
an excellent portrait. The Duke of Cambridge has given a 
beautiful gold bracelet, ornamented with opal and diamonds, on a 
ground of dark blue enamel. From her grandmother, the Duchess of 
Kent, the bride receives a magnificent writing-case, and a dressing- 
case, by West, is from the Duchess of Buccleuch. Viscountess Pal- 
merston presents a gold bracelet adorned with emeralds and rubies ; 
the Marquis of Breadalbane, an inkstand formed of cairngorm and 
polished Scotch pebbles ; Lord Shaftesbury contributes a magnificently- 
bound bible in red morocco and gold ornaments ; the Marchioness of 
Breadalbane an oval hand-mirror, set in gold, with handle of cairn- 
gorm, and bordered with Scotch pearls. The various gentlemen of 
the Queen’s household have contributed an elegant bracelet orna- 
mented with diamonds and emeralds; and from the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Sing the bride receives a beautifully-mounted opera-glass, 
tastefally gilt, and engraved with the eagle and crown of Prussia, 
The varions presents from the towns and manufacturing districts 
were not shown, many of them not having yet arrived in London, 





The whole of the refurnishing and fittings of the chapel and state 
apartments and boudoir of St. James’s Palace were designéd and 
executed by Messrs. Johnston and Jeanes, upholsterers and deco- 
rators to the Queen, New Bond-street, under the superintendence of 
| the Office of Works. 

Among the literary and artistic elegances which have been pub- 
lished upon this very interesting occasion is The Bridal Souvenir 
(Griffith and Farran), a square quarto, every page of which is splen- 
didly illuminated by Samuel Stanesby. The borders are formed of 
flowers, which are selected in accordance with their signification in 
“ the language of flowers ;” and, for the benefit of the uninitiated few, 
a sort of glossary is given of the flowers introduced, with their senti- 
ments. Every page is resplendent with gold and colour ; the borders 
inclosing a tasteful selection of illustrations in verse and prose, from 
our best writers. Thus, here are illustrated Wedding Gifts, an Epi- 
thalamium, a Marriage Hymn (by Bishop Heber), Bridal Wishes, 
Wedded Love, the Wife of Youth, Present Relations and Future 
Destiny, For Better for Worse, Trne Love, Advantages of Union, 
Love in Marriage, Love cannot Change, Domestic Happiness, a 
Wedding Wish, the Love of Married Life, Sonnet to a Bride, A Good 
Wife, Marvels of Wisdom, &c. As a literary cento the book must be 
a most welcome accessory to the drawing-room table; while it is a 
beautiful specimen of illumination and painting in colours. The 
binding, in gold and white, with moresque ornamentation, is very 
appropriate. A copy of The Bridal Souvenir has been more elabo- 
rately bound for presentation to the Princess Royal. The facings are 
of white moiré antique silk, the edges are tooled, and the tastefal gift 
is inclosed in a purple morocco case, which bears the monogram of 
the Princess Royal and the Prince. 

Very opportunely, Messrs. Routledge and Co. have published a 
small volume under the title of “The Royal Princesses of Eng- 
land,” by Mrs. Matthew Hall, which gives an interesting account ot 
the Royal Princesses of England from the reign of George I. down to 
the present time; beginning with Sophia Dorothea of Hanover, 
daughter of George I., and ending with the Princess Royal of our 
day. The work seems to be ably compiled from the best sources, 
and mingles the public affairs of the day in which the several 
Princesses were mixed up with the occurrences of their domestic life 





bridge ; Fenton's Hotel, St. James’s-street. 


very agreeably. 
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THEIR BOYAL HIGHSESSES PRIACE FREDERICK WILLIAM AND THE PRINCESS ROYAL 





